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A recurrent comp^aln.t one often hears from adult mbmbers of our society 
1« that our children ai-en'tj learning basic skills, such qs reading and writlngl 
To counteract thjs lament Jwhlch Is often as simplistic as It Is ill-Informed, 
elemenlary* schools tyRnlba^out the land have Instituted pr9grams of "literacy 
learning/' In which first-graders are to be taught how ^o read. At the same ^ 

•time, administrators and teachers have been made increasingly aware of 

* i> 

problems in teaching; children who, within the same ^lassroom, exhibit dissimilar 

backgrounds of languagA and culture. Recognition of such »dl vers ity also Invites 

t 

* r 

the cfevelppmont of alternative methods for coping with* It, as HymQS sugtosts^^ 
exemplifying the challenge of as much as the difficulty In providing stixlents 
with equal "access to (different) kinds of competence" (Hyme9/ 197&). 

For instance. Blacks of the inner ciity aftd urbanized Appalachians V-epresent 
cultur^ that are essentially ari^ by. tradition oral in ^haracter.^ Members of 
these cultures are ^likely to have achieved far lower levels of literacy tliah 
persons* from the cultural mainstream. In consequence, their children are likely 

r 

to have come from home^f ^n which there is much greater reliance upon the spoken 

I ' >^ •* ^ - • . • 

than the written word as A mode of communioatipg and being communicated with 

.(Labov, 1977; Montgomery, 1972; Stewart, 1974)*. 

TO Investigate what can happen Under these circumstances, we selected for 

Atudy a group of f Irst-grfiders and their teacher In an elementary school wltfhln 

the public school system of a large mldwestem city. When ouj-. y^search began 

• . , - , / ^ 

last Fall,, the System had Just beep reorganized under a court?-oi?dlereld pj.an of 

• 1 • ... '''"■-■.■> 

desegregation. And so, for th* first time, the classroom Included white 

children froni the cultural mafnstream, bus^sed In f rAn an adjacent neighborhood. 
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BecfTuse mala students In general seem to have more trouble than females In 

learning to be literate, we chose for intensive observation and analysis 

^%hree boys: one from the black cultufe of . the Inner city, a second from 

Appalachian culture, ,and the third a white child from the cultural main- 

stream. Along with these boys, we centered attention on their teacher, a 

■ * ^ ■ * # " 

white, middle--clafts female with six years teaching experience in the sl^te ' 

/ • • ' ' ■ 

scho9l y 

^^hree periods of observation were qsed: one over 4 days in the fourth* 
weeV of September, 1979, a second for 3 days in the seoond week of November, 
1979, and the third over 3 days in the. fiVst week Qf February, 1980 — also 
the first week of the second semester. Record* were collected in the form 
of vidteo- and audiotapes, note- taking by at least one of us during class- 
timp^ notes .on interviews with the teacher containing her evaluations of > 



1;he students^ progress, .Interyiews with the individu&l students and an 

V / ■ ^ ' * ■ ■ 

Indepiendent measure: Marie Clay*s (1972) Concepts About P^inlt Survey. ^ 

■ ~i — ' — [ — 

' jUtof ortunately, time liroita imposed upon us in this • symposium prevent 
Vl^ trgm offering more than a sketchy report on data anitlyzed to date. 
Although several methods of analysis are beliig etnployed,-yre shall limit 
.our presentation here to information -yielded by recourse tQ the framew6rks 
of Mehan (1979) and Sinclair and Coulthard (1975). we have focused upon 
these children's "ooramunicative competence**: x .their ablM ty to use language 
in the classroom an^^ tb do so appropriately (DeStejtanOy 1978). 

\n this classroom^of first^graders, as in many others, much of the 



school day is dhvoted to literacy irfstructioii, to which a Tnajor portioVi of 
academtc activity is devoted during the schpol day in that' first year. 
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The teacher seems to be guided by two kinds of objectives for learning by 
her students: (a) ^to be orderly In their behavior and(b) to become proficient 
in their reading. How well they perform In these areas seems to be the basis 
on #hlch the teacher assesses their relative competence as members of the 
classroom community (MQhan, 1979). Elsewhere we have described more fully 
the modes in which the -two forms of contpetence are taught and leaded: that 
, is, as procedural and ^ubstantlve rules (DeStefano, Peplnsky, ;and Sanders, 
19^0). . • 

I' 

Notable among the f)rocedural rules that determine orderliness are those 
of turn- taking, which the tea^^her elicits and responds to during a'period of 
literacy instruction. For the most part, it is 'she who allocates and monitors 

the taking of these turite, as part of the teacher's documented role (McHoul, 

♦ 

1979; Mehan, 1979). Following Sinclair an(J Coulthard (1975), we have noted 
that she tends flY-st to ask a question, then to indicate by calling a child's 
naqie o^^ by a nonverbal gesture, whose \;um it is to answer ^ one- speaker- a t^- a- ^ 
time" (Sacks, Sch^grioff, and Jeffertson, 1974). Within a reading group, th« 
^raising of hands by. the students al^o indicates to her who is paying attention. 

The "allocation of turns further serves instructional ends, as when 
Children are nominated to read aloud or to answer queations subsequent to thelT 
reading of a jstory. 'Care is taken to Insure that each child rWlthin the reading 
group does these things at least once during a lessoh. ' Still other turns are 
allocated to children fpr €he purpose of checking bn thel^r academic progress as 

Other rules of discourse may be Inferred. For example, the teacher -evl-"' 
den tly ^attaches importance to the decoding of words. When students are reading 
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sll0ntly^ they bid to the teacher forV help In decoding single Words. 

Questions about a atory or even a single sentence are not asked. The 

teacher's usual resp9nse is to help the students with the Initial sound 

■ 

of a word.. Within Sinclair anJ CoCilthard's (1975) analytic framewqrk> 
she dees this by means of directives, clues, and informative acts. Figure 
J of your handout shows a typical exchange dUrlng a time of silen^t reading. \ 
When th«'«tudontB in this class road aloud, they ijlso read word byword, 



giving each the Intonation of a sentence: e.g., "XhlV. . .lit. . .wher^. . . 



\ 

go. 



re. . .want. . .to. . .go. 

; \ y. . 

.Figure 1 goes about here ' 

. — : . ^ 

How well the three students In our study have Learned the substantive 

.and procedural rules involved in learning to be literate can only be answe^red 

In preliminary fashion at this time. Apparently, though, the students have . 

accommodated. For' example, while tbe middle-cliss boy makes bids, such as i 

"Can I tell you two things?" — af times without raising his hand, the othe^ 

t . ' . • . * ' 

two do neither of these things. The Appalachian ytjwngster, who bids less, ''\ 
usually does so to ask abou't some procedural rule. The Black youngster mak0s 
bids least of fill for response by the te£tcher. a . 

In terms of substantive rules for becoming llte^rate, the boys appear to 
b,e adept at learning the appropriate i-ules. TQhey elicit response from thf 
teacher by such remarks as ";-*m stuck on. . ., obtaining from her a directive 
In the form of "Make the sound," which they seem equally capable of doing. 

However, there are observed ^differences . The Black child from the inner 
city, who Is also In the lowest of. four reading jfroupw, askw le»s often for 
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any\ type of asslstunce than ^^e other two* As Indicated in Figure 2^ though, 
,,;Jlh« Appalachian, who does elicit such help, demonstrates ability to have a 



' word almost totally ^P^*"*^ \rito Its constituent sounds and then to resynthe- 
sl«e It. By comparison 'with the mainstream youngster, he tends to make fewer 
4blds for help such as ''I'm stuck pn. • As Illustrated in Figure 3, the 

, Bialristream youngster most often recdgpnlzes the ''correct" WOi^d wheft glven-no 
iftore than an Initial sound or a clarification. ^ 



Figures 2 and 3 go about here 



By recourse to Meh2^n*s (1979) mode of anf^lys4s, we could determine that 
the teacher uses the students^ bids for help as evidence that they are,* In 
fact, reading silently wheij asked to do so. The middle-class child often 
resorts to this kind of feedback. To a lesser degree, so does the Appalachian, 
but. at the same time, he Indicates that decoding Is giving him tl*ouble. This 
is Important because he Is a repeater In first gra^e, although he did not 
previously have the same reading series to work with. The Black child provides 
the teacher with but little feedback of this kind. 

As f«n overt sign of the teacher's ass'essment of their relative success as 
readers, the students have been assigned to one of four reading groups, after 
having participated at the beginning of the y^ar in ge;ateral classroom reading 
t^adlness Instruction. By^ November, 1979^ the mainstream and Appalachlaii * 
students were In the middle reading group, knoum as **The Tlgexns'^ after the 
book thejrwere reading. The* child of the Blftck inner city culture was in the 
bottom group which had no name because they did not read from a text but 
r«th«r workfKl •n dittoed exercises and with flashcards. Groups were called by 
the teacher always in order fronv moi^t to lea^t advanced. ^ 
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' By F«b.i:^ry,,1980,' the teftcher had formally evaluated the children's *• 
profress In readdng. The ehlW from the cultural mainstrea>n had .received 
A d^lgnatlon of ^'aatlsf aotory progress^' on his report cald^^ and he had 
alec suocessfully coupLeted a reading series criterion referenced test of 
progress in readliig. However^ while he Is progressing at tin acceptable 
rate^ In her esl4»*tion^ ahe did reV>ort that ^*he di<i^ noi really try hard/^ 

. ' > *■ 

During the second data collection period he was volunteering^ attending^ 
and responding less than In earlier periods of obAervatloy. Further, his 
stanlne score on Cray's (1972) Inventory remained the same from September^ 
1979, to February, 1980. His teacher reports he^ Is ndt in danger of failing. 

Though he is still in the middle reading group and received '^satisf actory 
progress" on his report. card, the Appalachiisin child lsn*t do^ng well according 
to his teacher. Because of noted frequent and sustained absences, she has 
placed him additionally ].n the bottom reading group and has him working out- 
side of class with a reading specialist. When asked what reading group he^s 
in, he alludes only to his placement in the middle group. He does ciontlnue 
to voluntfeer frequently in his two reading groups and has passed the criterion 
reference^ reading series test. On Clay*s (1972) Inv^tory, his stanine* scofre " 
likewise has not changed from September, 1979, to February, 1980. In general, 
he continues^ to be interested in bi^coming more literate. His teacher reports 
that,,ein^ he is. repeating the first grade, he cannot ^gain be failed^ 

The inner-city Blaok \;hild,, seems to continue being enthusiastic, about 
Incoming literate and* to have awareness of his growth in this ipespect, even^ 
though, orf his report card he received a "needs improvement** ^valuation from 
the teacher, .bn Clay's (1972) inventory, he has mov^d from the fourth- to the 

' ' A > . . ; I 

f4fth vtanlhe over the six month' period.- Bci, also seema to> be cognlisant of 
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ftr«a0 that ar^ troubleaome for him/ Hla /bottom group, for some reason, 'was 4 
not admlnlatered the reading test, ao there Is no measure^of his progress 
on that instrument* Though the teacher expresses concern about his progress, 
she thinks he will "pull through" fVr»t grade. 

If As implied earlier, our evidence' suggests that these children are assessed » 
in terns of their orclerllness in procedure^Xlong with their substantive progress 

toward literacy. If satisfactory ip these respects, a child "passes** to the 

* ' • • «■ 

r 

second grade. Analysis of language data from the final period of dAta collection 
in February reveals the teacher to be rewarding both orderlipess find literaxjy by 
such remarks as, "Look how quietly Jane is working. She is showing me'that^ahe 
really knows how to be a second grader." If Judged leas than corapettent on either 
criterion, the child may have to repeat the fif'st girade. In ways., that we are 
currently identifying' and e5cplicating, child^n do receive daily signals about 
their relative- levels of accomplishment. Our three case sttidies of culturally 

diverse children and their Bacher in a classroom of firfit graders are yljslding 

^ • ^ . \ ' , 

this and other provocative ipfqrmation about a complex process* of interaction 

in the classroom. ^ ,^ 



Miich remains to be done. As suggested in this brief sketch of what Is 
esierglng In our research, 'however, we are reaping a rich harvest of questions 
for us and for other's to ponder.*. As elaborated upon elsewhere (DeStefano, 
Pttpln8.ky. and Sandera, 1980), there are Issues to be identified lind, when 
possible, to be resolved. For example, we may ask about the kinds of social 
influence that th,e teachef — as agent — .seems to be exercising differentially 
upon students — ^as objects in her classroom,^ and what kin^s ef policy are 
explicitly or ImpllcltilJ' ref lectbd*^ln her actions. Again, we may ask wha); 
kinds of responses ' she ellclts ln turn from her students' '-- 98 objects — of . 
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h#r behavior toward them* Appended ii^ the question of explicit or Implicft 
policies reflected in their actions toward her and toward each other, fne 
vocabulary and rules that we are beginning to construct out of our data ^ 
analysis point toward a gramnAr of social actions appropriate to the class- 
room. A schema for collecting and brganixlng that Icind of information is 
also exhibited and discussed elsewhere (DeStetano^et al . , 1980). 



/ 
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Fiftlre 1 « • 

/ \- 
]ibcohang« betwaon T©ach«i? -and Student during a Period of Silent Reading 

(after l^lnolalr Coulthard, 1975) 



\ Bxchanife 
Type 


Opening 


Act 


'Answsrlilg ' y 


Act 


Follow-up 


Act 


>-Ellclt 


P MV - raited hand 


.bid 
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by C'iachetf' 

I*BI Stuck OHeee 

this wordy^ 
> • 


^ ■■ 
nomination ^ 

eliciHiytion 
(ii\formatlon) 


* f*' . . 

* ' \ 

T-.O.k., / 
•read the wHolii 
sentence* 


• 

a c know! ed gene n t 
directive 


■ 4 

V. 
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P - GO.eeine.e 

where* • eyou « . . 


reply 




• 




, 4 




T - "Blank" • 


clue ^ 


* A ^ 
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t - "W" 7 Make the Sr'^ 
sound , 

'V. Make It vlth nie. 
I'm doing it with yuh. 


clue' 

directive ^ 
clue 

(Informative) 


r 










P - "W-"...w^nt. 


reply 


T - There, you've 

got it. 

If you nutt make 
thoae letter eounde, 
you'll hear it. 


evaluate 

coMeent 



Figure 2 



Tejicher's Prompting of Appalachian Student 



Student: 

Teacher: 

Student: 

Teacher: 

Student: . 

Teacher: 

Student: 

Teacher: • 

Student; 



I '.m stuck, on n-'o-t.' 
Make the *n'" sound. 



en • 



No, *n', 



•nen . 



Make Just the 'n' . Let's hear It 



Now 't' sound. 'N', 't' . 



"Not.". 



I* 



Figure 3 



jMalnstream Student's Bid and Tekcher's Response 



Student:.^' I don't know What that first Word Is, 



Teacher: 



(spelling for clarification) IHe-r-^e? 



Student: ^'Here/' 



\ 
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